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ON THE LiNOlAOE OF THE DAKOTA OR SIOUX INDIANS. 


Bv F. L. O. Koehiug. 


In the year 186(5 the writer of this article spent the interval from the 
Ith of July to the 26th of November in constant interconrse with the 
Dakota or Sioux Indians, near Fort Wadsworth, Northern Dakota 
Territory. 

Previously to his going to that out-of-the-way region he had happened 
to make himself in some measure acquainted with the languages of 
several of the Indian tribes, particularly with the Chippewa tongue ; and 
he then at once directed his attention to the language of those Indians in 
whose immediate neighborhood he was going to reside for a while, 
namely, the Siouo' Natioyi, or Dahotas. 

It would take a Avhole volume to record his varied experience Avith 
those interesting tribes and the result of his ethnological and linguistic 
researches during the time he lived among them. On this occasion, 
however, he Avill content himself Avith presenting to the reader only 
a very few faint and cursory glimpses of merely such matters as may 
arise in his recollection, and as pertain to the language of these people. 
It is hoped that his elucidation of desultory topics of this nature will 
not prove altogether uninteresting to the ethnologist or philological 
inquirer. 

Whenever any new truth is presented for our comprehension, or any 
new subject for our study and investigation, almost invariably the first 
thing for the human mind to do, and that, too, from an inherent craving 
for logical classification, is to inquire as to what other knoAvn truth 
the less known can possibly be linked; to Avhat chain or series of 
analogous phenomena it necessarily belongs; in wdiat accredited system 
it has to take its place; Avith Avhat Avhole or totality it is connected as a 
part; and we seem never to be fairly at eiise before Ave have arriAmd at 
the point of grouping or classifying the matter in some Avay or other. 
This applies also and particularly to lathguages. As soon as a new lan¬ 
guage begins to attract our attention, Ave feel at once an eager desire to 
classify it, so much so that aa'^c often cannot patiently Avait even during 
the time necessary to collect the indispensable material from which 
alone Ave could possibly draAv any legitimate conclusions in this respect. 
We at once ask Avhat other tongue such language is like; Avith Avhat 
other it maybe compared; Avhere among the languages of the w'orld 
it has to take its place, &c., and hence the often over-hasty classifica¬ 
tions based upon mere caaulil and apparent resemblances. It is first of 
all necessary, in such cases, to be able fa4rly to survey a language in all 
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its relations; in its manifold diversities, its dialects, and, if possible, also 
in its various and successive phases of development, in its primary 
forms or its original condition. 

So fur as we know, the Dakota language, with several cognate tongues, 
constitutes a separate class or family among American Indian languages, 
of which we may si)eak on some bther 0(?casion. But the question at 
present is, whence does the Dakota, with its related American tongues, 
come ? From wliat trunk or parent stock is it derived ? Ethnologists 
are wont to point us to Asia as the most probable source of the pre- 
historical immigration from the Old World to this contine])t. Hence, 
they say. many if not all of our Indians must have come from East¬ 
ern or Middle Asia, and in considering their respective tongues, one 
must still tind somewhere in that region some cognate, though perhaps 
very remotely related set of languages, however much the affinity exist¬ 
ing between the Indian tongues and these may have gradually become 
obscured, and in how many instances soever, through a succession of 
ages, the old fiimily features may have been impaired. But they further 
allow, of course, that these changes may have taken 2 )lace to such an 
extent that this affinity cannot be easily recognized, and may be much, 
even altogether, obliterated. 

When we consider the Ianguag?es of the great Asiatic continent, of 
its ui) 2 )er and eastern i)ortions mdre 2 )articulaiiy, with a view of dis¬ 
covering any remaining trace, however faint, of analogy with or simi¬ 
larity to the Dalcota tongue, what do we find ? Very little; and the 
ordy group of Asiatic languages in which we could posiiibly hincy we 
perci'ived any kind of dim and vague resemblance, an occasional analogy 
or other perhaps merely casual coincidence with the Sioux or Dakota 
tongue, would probably be the so-called “Ural-Altaic” family. This 
group embraces a very wide range, and is found scattered in manifold 
ramitications through parts of Eastern, Xorthern, and Middle Asia, 
extending in some of its more r^’mote branches even to the heart of 
Europe, where the Hungarian and the numerous tongues of the far- 
S})read Finnish tribes offer still the same characteristics, and an unmis¬ 
takable impress of the old Ural-Altaic relationship. 

In the following pages we sliall j)resent some isolated glimpses of 
such resemblances, analogies, &c., with the Sioux language as strike us, 
though we need not repeat that no conclusions whatever can be drawui 
from them regarding any affinity, ever so remote, between the Ural- 
Altaic languages and the Dakota tongue. This much, liowever, may 
perhaps be admitted from what we have to say, that at least an Asiatic 
origin oi the Sioux or Dakota Isbifion and their language.may not be 
altogether an im})ossibility. 

In the first place, we tind that as in those Ural-Altaic languages, so 
in a like manner in the Sioux or Dakota tongue, there exists that 
remarkable syntactical structure of sentences which we might call a 
constant inversion of the mode and order in which ive are accustomed to 
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tliiuk. Thus, more or less, the people who speak those languages 
would he{)in senteiiees or periods where we end ours, so that our thoughts 
would really appear in their mind as ini'erted. 

Those Asiatic languages have, moreover, no j>rq)ositions, but only 
jjos/positious. So likewise has the Dakota tongue. 

The polyiii/nthetic arrangement wl4eh prevails throughout the majority 
of the American Indian languages is less prominent, and decidedly less 
intricate in the Dakota tongue than in those of the other tribes of this 
continent. But it may be safely asserted that the above-mentioned lan¬ 
guages of Asia also (contain at leasjk a similar polysynthetic tendency, 
though merely in an incipient state, a rndimental or i)artially devel¬ 
oped form. Thus, for instance, all the various modifications which the 
fundamental meaning of a verb has to undergo, suci) as passive condi¬ 
tion, causation, reflexive action, mutuality, and the like, are embodied 
in the verb itself by means of interposition, or a sort of intercalation of 
certain characteristic syllables between the root and tlie grammatical 
endings of such verb, whereby a long-continued and united series, or 
catenation, is often obtained, forming apiiarently one huge word. How¬ 
ever, to elucidate this any further here would evidently lead us too far 
away from our present subject and purpose. AVe only add that post¬ 
positions, pronouns, iis well as the interrogative particle, &c., are also 
commonly blended into one with the nouns, by being inserted one after 
the other, where several such expressions occur, in the manner al¬ 
luded to, the whole being closed by the grammatical ternunations, so 
as often to form words of considerable length.^ Alay we not feel au¬ 
thorized to infer from this some sort of approach, in however feeble a 
degree, of those Asiatic languages—through this principle of catena¬ 
tion—to the general polysynthetic system of the American tongues 2 

AVe now proceed to a singular phenomenon, which we should like to 
describe technically as a sort of redupUcatio intemitiraP It exists in 
the Mongolian and Turco-Tartar branches of the TJral-Altaic group, and 
some vestiges of it we found, to our great surprise, also in the language 
of our Sioux Indians. 

This reduplication is in the above-mentioned Asiatic languages 
applied i)articularly to adjectives denoting color and external (jualiiies, 
and it is Just the same in the Dakota language. It consists in prelix- 
ing to any given word its first syllable in the shape of a reduplication, 
this syllable thus occurring twice—often adding to it (as the case may 
be) a 

The object—at least in the Asiatic languages alluded to—is to express 
thereby, in many cases, a higher degree or increase of the quality. An 
example or tw'o will make it clear. Thus we have, for instance, in Mon¬ 
golian, khara, which means black, and KiiA\)-kliara with the meaning ot 
very black, entirely black ; tsayan, white, THAp-imyaii, entirely white, &c., 
and in the Turkish and the so-called Tartar (Tatar) dialects of Asiatic 
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Kuasia, Icara^ black, and KAp-A:ar«, very black; sary, yellow, and SAp- 
sary, entirely yellow, &c. 

Now, in Dakota, we find sap«, black, and with the reduplicatiou, SAp- 
sapa. The reduplication here is, indeed, a reduplication of the syllable 
m, and not of saj), the word being .9a-pa, and not sap- 2 ^. The “p ” in SAp- 
is inserted after the reduplication of the first syllable, just as we have 
seon in the above kara and KAp-A'«rfl, &c. 

In the Ural-Altaic languages “ m ” also is sometimes inserted afterthe 
first syllable; for instance, in the Turkish beyaz, white, and n^m-beyaz, 
very white, &c. If we find, however, similar instances in the Dakota 
language, such as cq>a,^ which means fleshy, (one of the external qual¬ 
ities to whicli this rule applies,) and 6^m~6epa, &c.. M e must consider 
that the letter “ w” is in such cases merely a contraction, and replaces, 
moreover, another labial letter ”) folloM cd by a vomcI, particularly 
Thus, for instance, com is a contraction for 6opa, gam for gapa, 
ham for ha^u, skewi for ske^^u, om for opa, tom for topa, &c. So is cem, 
in our example, only an abridged fOTin of 6opa ; hence “ ” stands here 

for “p ” or and belongs essentially to the word itself, while in those 
Asiatic languages the ‘‘m” is added to the reduplication of the first syl¬ 
lable, like the “j?’’ in KAp-7mm, &c. We have, therefore, to be very care¬ 
ful in our conclusions. 

The simple doubling of the first syllable is also of frequent occurrence 
in Dakota; for instance, gi, brown, awd. g%<,(same meaning;) sni, cold, and 
snisni ; ko, quick, and koko, &c. 

There are also some very interesting examples to lie found in the 
Dakota language, which strikingly remind us of a remarkable peculiar¬ 
ity frequently met with in the Asiatic languages above adverted to. It 
consists in t\\Q, antagonism in form, as m cII as in meaning, of certain M ords, 
according to the nature of their vowels; so that when such m ords contain 
Miiat we may call the strong, full, or hard voM'els, viz : a, o, u, (in the con- 
tineutal iironunciation,) they genemlly denote strength, the male sex, 
affirmation, distance, &c., M'hile the same words Mith the v eak or soft 
vowels e, i, —the coinsonantal skeleton, frame, or ground-work of the xvord 
remaining the same, —express weakness, the female sex, negation,proximity, 
and a M'hole series of corresponding ideas. 

A fcM' exaniiiles will demonstrate this. Thus, for instance, the idea of 
^father^'\s exi)ressed in Mantchoo|one of the Ural-Altaic languages) 
by umc, vUile mother^’ is eme."^ This gives, no doubt, but a very in- 
consplete idea of that ijeculiarity, but it M^ill, perhaps, be sufficient to 
explain in a measure what M’e found analogous in the Dakota language. 
Instances of the kind are certainly of rare occurrence in the latter, and 
we Mill content ourselves M’ith giving here only a very few examples, in 
which the above difference of signification is seen to exist, though the 
significance of the respective vowels seems to be just the reverse; M hich 
would in no wise invalidate the truth of the preceding statement, since 
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the same inconsistent alteration or anomaly frequently takes place also in 
the family of Ural-Altaic languages. [For further developments, see the 
Notes at the end of this article.] 

Thus we find in the Dakota or Sioux language, hEpaij, (second sow of 
a family,) and liApai), (second daughter of afamily;) cii), elder ?>/-ot/io>-,cUi), 
elder sister',^ c'lijksi, son, cUriksi, daughter, &c. Also, the demonstratives 
kon, that, and kiq, this, the, (the definite articles,) seem to come, iiisome 
respects, under this head. 

To investigate the grammatical structure of languages from a compar¬ 
ative poiiitof viewis, however, but one part of the work of the philologist; 
the other equally essential part consists in the study of the words them¬ 
selves, the veiy material of which languages are made. We do not, as 
yet, intend to touch on the question of Dakota words and their possible 
affinities, but reserve all that pertains to comparative etymology for some 
other time. The identity of words in different languages, or simply their 
affinity, may be either immediately recognized, or rendered evident 
by a regular process of philological reasoning, especially when such 
words appear, as it were, disguised, in consequence of certain alterations 
due to time and to various vicissitudes, whereby either the original 
voM^els, or the consonants, or both, have become changed. Then, also, 
it frequently happens that one and the same word, when compared in 
cognate languages, may appear as (different parts of speech, so that in 
one of them it may exist as a noun' and in another only as a verb, &c. 
Moreover, the same word may have become gradually modified in its 
original meaning, so that it denotes, for instance, in one of the cognate 
languages, the genus, and in another, merely the species of the same thing 
or idea. Or it may also happen that when several synonymous expres¬ 
sions originally existed in what we may call a mother language, they 
have become so scattered in their descent that only one of these words 
is found in a certain one of the derivetl languages ; while others again be¬ 
long to other cognate tongues, or even their dialects, exclusively. 

The foregoing is sufficient to account for the frequent failures in es¬ 
tablishing the relationship of certain languages in regard to the affinity 
of all their words. 

On this occasion it will be enough to mention, in passing, as it were, 
one or two of the most frequently used words, such as the names of 
father, mother, &g. 

In regard to these most familiar expressions, we again find a sur¬ 
prising coincidence between the tongues of Upper Asia (or more ex¬ 
tensively viewed, the Ural-Altaic or Tartar-Fiunish stock of languages) 
and the Dakota. 

Father is in Dakota ate; in Turco-Tartar, ata; Mongolian and its 
branches, etsd, etsige; in the Finnish languages we meet with the 
forms attje, atll, &c.; they all having.nt (=ct) as their radical syllable. 
Now, as to mother, it is in the Dakota language ina : and in the Asiatic 
tongues just mentioned it is ana, aniya, ine, eniye, &c. 
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Abilin, we find in tlie Dakota or Sioux language taiyiii, which means to 
('ppcdr, to be visible, manifest, distinct, clear. Now, we have also in all 
tlie Tartar dialects tai), tang, which means, 1st, light; hence, daicn of 
the morning j "M,'understanding. From it is derived tea/, which is the 
stem or radical part of verbs meaning to render manifest, to mahe Imown, 
to Icnow ; it also appears in the old Tartar verb-stems tang-{la), meaning 
to understand, and in its mutilated modern (and western) form, ang{la), 
without the initial “ f,” which has the same signification. We may 
mention still mama, which in Dakota denotes the female breast. We 
might compare it with the Tartar wenic, which has the same meaning, 
if we had not also in almost all European languages the word mamma, 
{= mama,) with the very same fundamental signitication, the children 
of very many different nations calling their mothers, instinctively, as it 
were, by that name, {mamma = mama, &c.)^ 

We may also assert that even in tlxo formation of words we find now and 
then some slight analogy between certain characteristic endings in the lan¬ 
guages of Upper xVsia and the Dakota tongue. Thus, for instance, the 
termination for the ‘■’‘nomen agensf which in the Dakota language is sa, 
is in Tartar tsi, si. and dchi ; Mongolian tchi, &c. We also find in Dakota 
the postposition ta, (a constituent i)art of ckta, in, at,) which is a locative 
particle, and corresponds in forni 'to the postpositions ta and da, and 
their several varieties and modifications, in the greater part of the Ural- 
Altaic family of languages. The same remark applies in a measure to 
the Dakota postposition e, which means to, foivard, &c.® 

In pointing out these various resemblances of the Sioux language to 
Asiatic tongues we in no wdse mean to say that we are inclined to believe 
in any affinity or remote relationship among them. At this early stage 
of our researches it would be wholly preposterous to make any assertions 
as to the question of affinity, &c. AW that we intended to do was simply 
to bring forward a few facts from.^vtiich, if they should be further corrob¬ 
orated by a more frequent recurrence of the })henomena here touched 
upon, the reader might perhaps draw his own conclusions, at least so 
far as a very remote Asiatic origin of the llakota language is concerned. 
Further investigations in the same direction might possibly lead to more 
satisfactory results. 

After having hitherto considered the Dakota or Sioux language 
somewhat in connection with other tongues, we shall now say a word 
more about that language viewed independently, in its own natural 
growth and development. 

Vowel changes, although far less important in themselves than conso¬ 
nantal permutations, occur very abundantly in the Dakota language. 
Changes of that kind bear to each other nearly the same relation that 
the English “mid ” bears to the German “ wnd,” &c., only that those forms 
exist, and are contemporaneously used, in one and the same language. 
Thus, for instance, the Dakota Indians call the Iowa tribe “uyuliba,” as 
well as “ iy uliba,’’ (the sleepers) j the verb “to miiuV^ is in Dakota “mvachij ” 
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as well as ewacii);" VMkdqpi,” as -well as yrtkoi)pij” is used to express 
arc, (of tin; verb ‘‘ to We have also double forms of words, ditier- 

iug only in tlie vowel they contain, such as kpu, kpc, {lasting, durahle, 
&c.;) ktu, kte, {to I'iU ;) spa, spe, &c. 

Sometimes, however, the difference of a vowel occasions also some 
sliglit modification in the meaning^ for instance, onataka and vnataka. 
both implying the same idea, only the former being the verb, the latter 
the noun; wowinihai}, fure; wawinihaij, aa/a/; oskoi)a, arch ; and 
askopa, arched, &c. 

In the Dakota language, we must add, it is of the highest importance 
that the philologist should, when comparing words with different 
vowels, be exceedingly careful not to see in them always merely doubk' 
forms of one and the same expression. For, in this language it often 
happens that .syllables which differ only in their vowels are neverthe¬ 
less sometimes of an essentially different origin, and may denote ideas 
wholly heterogeneous, and thus enter as parts into compounds in all 
else similar to each other. Thus, for instance, wada s’a means a beggar; 
wotlas’a means the same. INevertheless, they are different compounds, 
the former meaning simply one who ashs for mmething, icho hegff, while 
the first syllable of the latter, namely, wo, is an entirely different word 
from wa, and means/ood; so that walla s’a alludes to begging food, beg¬ 
ging for something to eat. Equal caution is necessary when comparing 
words like the following, which in their constituent parts are by no 
means identical, viz: yawaste and yawaste, both meaning to bless. 
They have both the word waste, good, in common; but ya-waste means 
literally to call good, and ya-waste to mahe good. The same is the case 
with yataqin and j’ldaipn, whicli maxus to disclose; yaonihaij and ywo- 
nihai), to glorify : yaliepa and y^diepa, to imbibe, ixnd a, great many others. 

We close these remarks with a few words on the harmonious character 
of this language. Vowels undergo (.‘hanges not only for the purpos(‘ of 
expressing various modifications ot*^tlie original meaning, but also for 
mere euphonic reasons. There is, in fact, a greater tendeucy in the Da¬ 
kota language to bring about a constantly harmonious, smooth, graceful, 
and easy flow of speech than in almost any other of the known Indian 
tongue. Thus, we frequentl}' find the vowel a, for the sake of eiq)hony, 
changed to e; and for the same reason, any possible hiatus carefully 
avoided by elisions, while semi-vowels are frecpiently inserted where 
two vowels would otherwise come into immediate contact with each 
other and impair the harmoniousness of the sound. Contractions 
are also used for the same purpose, and the accent or stress of voice 
moves, according to certain laws, from one syllable to the other in the 
inflectional changes which a word undergoes, whereby the language* 
becomes often very jflea.sing and majestic. Indeed, if a comi)arison 
were allowed of the widely-different but far more flexible and varied 
Chippewa, and our more slowly-moving, grave, and manly Dakota Ian 
guage, we would venture to compare, as far as euphony and sonorous- 
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iiess are concerned, the former with the Greek and the latter with the 
Latin language. In regard to the ticcent, we may also mention that in 
some instances difference of accentuation in a word is, in Dakota, 
resorted to as a means of distiiiguishing homophonous expressions with 
diflerent meanings, such as, for instance, would be in English jrrrcscMt 
and to present or in German ^‘gebet,” (give ye,) and “gebf't,” (prayer:) 
or in Greek ^'/-oroxoq and r^£OT6y.o<;, &c. Thus, in Dakota, Imta means the 
root of a tree or plants while liutd denotes the shore of a river or lahe, also 
the edge of a prairie or wood. Consonants also often undergo changes 
merely for the sake of euphony) thus, gutturals become palatals, and 
the change of h to c (tch) is of frequent occurrence, though in all such 
cases care is taken not to obscure thereby the indication of any etymo¬ 
logical changes which words may have undergone, either by combina¬ 
tion or inflection. 

We often find double forms of a word simultaneously existing, one of 
them, however, being the older, the more complete; the other, the more 
recent but already decaying and impaired form, which finally will 
supersede the former, and remain alone in use. Thus, to give a simple 
instance, chosen from a great number of similar examples, frequently 
very complex, intricate, and obscure, wipi., in Dakota, means full; 
but in the coexisting form, full, the ‘Gc” has already begun 
to disappear, although both forms,'and ipi, are used, and will be 
until the former (icipi) becomes by degrees obsolete.”^ Other instances 
are, woniya and oniya, (breath;) wipata and ipata, (ornament;) 
wihdi and ihdi, [grease, ointment;) \yoiuha and oiuha, [a hag,) &g. We 
must, however, be very careful not to mistake the significance of in 
such forms where, in one, its presence constitutes simply an addition to 
the word, a sort of formative prefix, and, in the other, its absence is in 
nowise an elision, for it is frequently found used as an element in the 
formation of certain derivatives or compounds. Thus, for instance, the 
prefix “ u’a ” before a word commencing with a vowel becomes reduced to 
a simple “w,” in consequence of the elision of “a,’’ for euphonic reasons. 
It may also happen that the “tc” serves to distinguish certain modifica¬ 
tions in the meaning of a word, so that the two forms, though closely 
related, can no longer be considered as altogether identical. Instances 
of this kind are, ^Yopeto^ and opeto-i), two verbs which are, indeed, often 
confounded with each other, and used indiscriminately to express trad¬ 
ing ; while, however, strictly speaking, opetoi) means to purchase, to buy, 
to hire, and y^opetoxi, to buy, but also to buy and sell, to trade. Woica, 
to paint, to write, forms, by the addition of the usual ending of 
verbal nouns, the word woivapi, which means writing, a boolc; while 
owapi means more particularly a picture, something that is painted or 
lettered, though these dilferences do not always seem to be kept distinct, 
wowapi being, in the Dakota dialects, used also for painting, picture, for 
a letter, a sheet of paper, &c. The letter “/q” at the beginning of words, 
frequently disappears likewise; thus we have the double forms Hi and 
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I, {to come ;) necoi) and ecoi), {to do;) miaika and naika, {a frog;) ne^en 
and eceuj {such as,) &c. We also find, in some instances, that conso¬ 
nants are dropped at the end of words, as in the double forms ?wktaM 
and hekta, {back,) &c.; “fc” also disappears not nnfrequently, which 
accounts for the doable forms ku and u, {to come,) &c. K may disap- 
l)ear also in the middle of wordsj tlwis we have kam and kai, {to carry,) 
&c. It sometimes happens that when “ A,” in the middle of a word, is 
followed by “i,” this syllable “A’i”is dropped; hence, we have double 
forms, such as iKiui) and iuq, {to anoint;) uKiyuicl and liyuwi, {to bridle,) 
&c. But the greatest care is necessary not to confound this ‘‘Av” 
Avitli the grammatical syllable “A:i,” which is inserted in verbs to impart 
to them a more definite meaning, and is particularly iiuiorporated in 
verbs indicating a special relatioji to or for whom anything is done; as, 
for instance, oyaka, {to tell;) oKiyaka, {to tell to one, to somebody;) 
thus, omaKiyaka, {tell me,} &c. 

We have in the Dakota languagerilso a very interesting system of 
consonantal permutations. Thus, among the liquids, a frequent (and 
often almost optional) interchange of / and n; for instance, boy 
is in the Dakota hoksiha and hokil'sa, {I and n;) or, if Ave aaosIi to compare 
the dialects of that language with one another, Ave have in Yanktonais 
LtLtt for “ very in the Titoi) dialect the same ; in SissitOQ nino, {I and n 
again interchanged.) Also the liquids n and m are interchangeable, 
often ad libitum, ca'cu Avithiu the limits of one and the same Dakota 
dialect; thus, for instance, the English preposition “on,” is in 

Dakota “ akaw” as well as “ akaw,” *&c. 

AVe have in the Dakota language also a frequent interchange of k and 

as, for instance, iKpi and i'vyi, both forms being used to denote belly, 
abdomen. Thus, 6eiq)a, Avhich means ?iavel, twin, may assume a double 
form in the compounds hokiioeKpa and hoksiceTpa, AAfiiere k and t inter¬ 
change Avith each other without affecting the signification of the A\'ord 
in any Avay AvhateA’er. Other examples are oKpaza and oTpasa, meaning 
darkness, night; wiyaKpaKpa and iciya'Spa'ipa, signifying to glisten, to 
glitter, &c. This change takes place especially where the k or t is im¬ 
mediately folloAved by jx The permutation above adverted to, betAA’cen 
k and c, {tch,) is also of frequent occurrence. It not only takes place in con¬ 
sequence of certain euphonic Iuaa^s, but it would seem to be also optional, 
as we find double forms of one and the same aa’oixI, the one Avith k, the 
other Avith c; as, for instance, Uiute and icute, meaning ammunition, Ac. 
K interchanges also AAith y, as, for instance, in the double forms ivamna 
and Yanina, meaning to acquire, &c. Then, again, y interchanges 
Avith c; thus hokklYopa and hokMoopa,^ meaning child. K interchanges, 
moreover, Avith p ; for instance, Kasto and vasto, {brush,) &c. K inter¬ 
changes also Avith b, as Kafoijta and Batoi)ta, {notch,) &c. Then, Ave fur¬ 
thermore observe that labials interclmnge Avith each other; for instance, 
b Avith j), as Bago and Pago, tAvo forms of one and the same A^nb, mean¬ 
ing to carve. xXlso, the labialsjp and ware seen to interchange Avith 
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(^acli other; tlius, navlxaiciii and ncaOcaici^, {to beckon icitli the hand.) &c. 
There are also iii.staiices of a perinutation between j) and t, such -AspetinsVe 
and petuHTe, {a fire-brand) &c. Alsot and s sometimes interchange with 
om; another, as in A'i’aij and A’saij, wliich mean curved, whence the com- 
])()niuls yuk'Taij and yuksai), meaning literally to make curved or to 
bend, Ac. It now and then happeiw^ that such consonantal interchanges 
take place, and are, moreover, accidentally complicated by a transposition 
of the consonants in question; for instance, opu'aye and oiieaye, Ac. It 
is inq)ortant to take all these various changes into careful consideration 
when we wish to identify words in their different appearances, their in¬ 
numerable protean transformations, and often surprising modes of dis¬ 
guise, and to trace their origin, derivation, and various affinities. 

In regard to the derivation and composition of words, the Dakota or 
Sioux language is jiarticularl^- clear and transparent. Derivations can 
be traced with great facility, and in the matter of the formation of com¬ 
pound words, this language is reiiiiarkably apt and flexible. We will 
take this opportunity to present but a few instances of Dakota etymol¬ 
ogies, which will, however, be sufficient to enable the reader to form 
some idea of this particular subject. Ti means to dwell, to live in, and 
as a noun the same word means dieelling-place, a house. With the 
addition of the substantive endmg^jf, {tipi) it means a tent, such as 
the Sioux Indians inhabit; while when combined with the verb opa, 
which signifies to go in, to enter, to go to, it forms tiyopa, (for tiopia,) 
which is a substantive and designates a door, a gate, an entrance. Da 
is a verb which means to form an opinion, to ihinlc; its longer form is 
daka, with the same meaning. This word added to the adjective waste, 
good, forms the compounds waiteda and UYts/cdaZiU, which, mean to deem 
good, to think well of; hence, to love. On the contrary, when com])iued 
with sice, bad, it forms the compounds sUeda Awd sieedaka, Avhich mean 
to consider bad, and, by a natural transition, to hate. 

The word hokU gives rise to a number of derivatives, of which we 
will here mention but a few. The word itself does not appear to be 
used independently; but we may,, perhaps, infer its fundaimmtal inean- 
ing, when we consider a compound exju’cssion like hokii-cekpa, which not 
only means twins, but, in its probably more original signification, applies 
to a flower, and denotes a blue icild fiower which appears first in tlie 
spring, the earliest sptring-flower, thus alluding to the first beginning of 
floral vegetation. In a similar acceptation, it seems to enter as the 
prijicipal constituent i)art into all words expressive of the idea of infancy 
and childhood, as hokUyopa, a child the verb opa, most prob¬ 

ably, with its mc'cinmg oi follou'ing, going along with; hoksidar], a boy, day 
being a very common diminutive termination, alluding here, it seems, 
simply to the youth and small stature of a male during childhood, Ac.; 
hoksiwii) and hokUwiipia, a virgin.. In tlie latter expression we distin¬ 
guish in the ending the word wix), that by itself means/cwiote, woman, 
and whyna, which is its diminutive, and stands to it somewhat in the 
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same relation as tlie Genniinfriudein, n ijoung tmniaryied iroi/ian, to/rait, 
a icoman. 

The word means to hum : is a causative form of and meajis 

to cause to burn, to maJee hum. Tliis word appears also, and, it seeihs, in 
a more delinite sense, under the form a<xu, (with preli.xed a.) to bur)i, 
and aguya, to cause to bum. AVith thc usual snbstantive-endinj;- of ver¬ 
bal nouns, viz: pi, agtujapi, means bread, as it were, something' burned or 
babed. AVith a similar import the radical letters hr in onr English word 
bread., German/^rod, seem to refer to the same idea, as they appear also in 
iMiennen, TMiand, 'Bilaten, Biiiihen, inifrueu, imiiten, Biiunst, «Nc., in all of 
which expressions the idea of heat, if not of tire, is evidently implied.'” 

Interrofjatives, which also in this language coincide in their form 
with relative and indefinite inononns, present here the peenliarity 
of commencing, in the greatest nnmber of instances, with t or d, while 
the demonstratives heginw’itli Ic. For example : Tmce, who ; TnA'«, what; 
Tohan, when; Tohar), zchere ; Tona, ‘how znany, &c. And of the demon¬ 
stratives we may mention k«, that; 'Kahi, there ; Bana, these. Sometimes 
we find also the guttural softened down to a .simple h ; as, for instance, 
liena, the equivalent of K«?n'q these; i-ic/tni), which means there, and an¬ 
swers to the above-mentioned tohai), rr/ierc; and iic/nra, which means 
then, and responds to tohan, when. -.We may observe here, by the way, 
that in most of the other languages Avhich come under our ordinary 
observation precisely the contrary takes place, viz: guttural letters 
(which are also sometimes found replaced by their equivalent labials) 
serving to express the mterrogative ; Avhile t, d, th, cominoidy occur in 
the demonstratives. Thus, we have in Latin tails, fantus, tot, tarn, turn, 
tunc, &c.: in Greek, t 6, z/iaaq, -ort, «fcc. ; in English, t/ds, t/iat, t/ius, t/icre, 
t/ien, &(%•, and with the gutturals, in Latin, <2wis, gidd, g?<alis, </«antus, 
guot,qu'c\m,qunn\,&Q,.', in Greek dial., zw? = rw?; -/Jm = -u-z', y.6Tti)oq=r.i')- 
'epoq, &c.^' The same i)henomenou is remarked also, in a measure, in a 
great many other languages Avidely difierent from those last mentioned. 
We may state here, as a curious fact, that the Dahota mode of express¬ 
ing the more essential part in interrogatives by t or d, and Avhat cor¬ 
responds thereto in demonstratives by h, obtains also in the language of 
Japan, where it con.stitutes indeed an eminently striking feature. It is 
true. A: and t are interchangeable, and, in many instances, convertible 
elements in languages generally, but their functions are kept distinct 
and apart in the ])articular matter under consideration. 

We pass on to the Dahota Avord ahan, Avhich means above. It is the 
same as ahem, and if not identical Avith, is at least related to c(hai ); just 
as AA^e see, for instance, the double forms hahatt and hahai], Avhich mean 
then, there, so far, and one of Avhich has n Avhere the other has q ; that 
is, n, with only a nasal jyronunciation. Now, the ahai), as an adjective, 
means also old, implying, no doubt, the idea of eibove, of superior to, (in 
stature or in years,) just as the Latin cltus reappears in the German ait, 
English eld, old. This aharz, or, per aphoeresin, simply hai), appears also 
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in file form of waJcaiika,^^ an old woman. Akoi) reappears also under tlie 
forms {w)akan and wai)kan^ meaning likewise above, up, high, superior, 
and being undoubtedly closely connected with the form {ic)akax), since n 
and\) are interchangeable terms, (as shown in the above kahai^ and 
kahai))', and since certain derivates, moreover, are seen to confirm 
their intimate relationship, such ms wakaxiUklapi, pride, haughtiness, 
where icakai) evidently refers to real or fancied superiority, similarly 
to the Latin «Mperbus, the French aZtier, &c. Perhaps ivakapa also 
comes under this head, its meaning being to excel, to si/rpass, to be 
superior to, or to be above ; ivakapa standing, according to all appear¬ 
ance, for icakai)kapa, the latter part of which would be the verb kapa, 
to pass by, to go beyond. Thus the primary and fundamental meaning of 
icakai) {=akai], akam, akan) would be ichat is superior or above, a swpe- 
rior something or being ; hence it means a spfirit, a ghost, and, as an ad¬ 
jective, spiritual, supernatural, divine. It gives rise to the following 
expressions: mini-wakax), which signifies alcohol, brandy; as it were, 
spirit-ivater, or spirituous liquor wakavi tagka, the Great Spirit, mean¬ 
ing God; ivakax) sioa, evil spirit, meaning demon, devil; ivoicapi wakai), 
literally spirit book, or spiritual, divine book, the Dakota name for the 
Bible; tipi-ivalcax), which means a chapel or church, literally spirit house, 
sacred house ; ivicake-icakar), a clergpnian, priest, literally a spintaaZ man ; 
&c. Thus, also, the lightning is called icakar)hdi, from ivakax) (spirit) 
and hdi, (to come,) meaning, as it were, the coming down or arrival of a 
spirit. Also, the famous dance of the Sioux Indians, which is described 
as the Medicine-dance, viz: icakai) wacipi, simply means spirit-dance or 
sacred dance, and, as Eev. S. K. Biggs expressly informs us in his Dic¬ 
tionary, is thus called especially from the fact that the high priests of 
the ceremonies spend the night previous in singular magic practices, and 
are holding communion with the sxiii'it world. Then, again, we have the 
word wakax) in compound verbs, such as icakax) kago, which means liter¬ 
ally to make wakai), as it were, to MUnd the acts of worship or divine ser¬ 
vice; and wakapecox)^ means to perform supernatural acts, to do tricks of 
jugglery, of magic. A great error has been committed by travelers geu- 
• erally, who, resorting, perhaps for information, to the stolid half-breed 
Sioux Indians, who are often still more ignorant, if possible, of English 
than the travelers are of the Dakota tongue, have identified the idea 
expressed by the word wakax) and everything therewith connected with 
that of the healing art, or medicine. To be sure, healing a disease, restoring 
a sufferer from sickness to health, ig in the opinion of the wild Indian 
always and jireeminentlya supernatural, wmnderful act, in which beings 
of a higher order directly participate, and which is generally brought 
about by means of magical performances, conjuring, necromancy, and 
sorcery, rather than by the administration of remedies or other medi¬ 
cal appliances. There is no such thing as a ^‘■medicineman''’ among 
these Indians, and they have not even a word for it; for icicake-wakai), 
which has been erroneously taken for such, simply means a supernatural 
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man, s. spirit many Si magwian, and tlie like, and has come subsequent! 3 ' 
to be applied to the priest, clergyman, or missionary. An Indian doctor 
is called irapiye among the Dakotas, which simply means a conjurer, and 
is derived from the verb wapiya, to conjure the sick, which in its turn 
comes trom pilciya, to conjure. A physician, or one wlio cures diseases 
by means of medicine, is always called yezihuta wicaste, from peii, which 
means grass, also dry grass, herb, and huta, which denotes the root of 
trees or plants, so that the compound peiihuta, which properly means 
medicine,^^ would signify literally herbs and roots, and peiihuta- 
wicaite a herb-and-root man; which epithet is almost exclusively 
applied to American doctors resident in the vicinity of tliose In¬ 
dians and to military surgeons at the forts in their territory. Among 
these people the gathering of herbs and root, and the administration 
of such medicines are, indeed, not in any wise uncommon; it is, however, 
not at all the occupation of men, but of women. 

The word for mouth is i, whence is.derived the verb ia, to speak, which 
in its turn gives rise (by the addition of the ending so common in the 
formation of verbal nouns) to the substantive iajri, speech, language. 
(Thus Dakota iapi, the Dakota language, properly the language of the 
companions, friends, or allies.) 

The verb ha means to curl. It is ul^ used with the reduplication, viz: 
YiaYia, as an adjective especially, to denote ourlmg, curled. The same 
when combined with mi ni,^^ water, siggniiescurling water; and thus wmi- 
lialia is the usual word for a waterfall, a cascade generallj". Often liali«. 
alone is used to designate a ?c«terfall; mini (water) being understood, just 
as we are accustomed in English to employ simply the word“/aI/A!”in the 
same sense. Thus the word YxaYiatitDiee is used, meaning those who dwell 
or live at the falls, the people around the waterfalls, an expression which 
has become among the Dakotas the ordinary name of the Chippewa 
Nation.i*^ 

To translate the word wmTmlia,'{or erroneously' written minne- 
hahaiY' ^>y laughing waters, seems to be a gross mistake, most probably 
the result of imperfect information derived from some half-breed Sioux 
who was perhaps asked, (the inquirer wrongly analyzing the word,) 
“ What is meant by To which the response was doubtless, '^Mini 

means water. ” “ And what does ihaha signify The answer to which 
must have been: “ilialia means to laugh.’’^ (No doubt i signitying mouth 
and lift, to curl ; iha aud iYiaYia mean to curl the mouth or the lips, that is 
to laugh.) When Itev. S. It. Riggs, in his otherwise very excellent Da¬ 
kota Dictionary, explains iliurm. by “ to laugh along as rapid water, the 
noise of ivaterfalls,''^^ he is unconsciously led astray by that current 
popular error. In fact, such an interpretation is founded on nothing, 
and is jyrinui facie quite contrary to all right etymology.'^ And to do 
Justice to Mr. Riggs, for whom we profess the highest esteem, and Avho 
is without any comparison the best grammarian and lexicographer who 
has ever yet appeared in the domain of American Indian philology, we 
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will state tliat lie likewise explains (in his dictionary) lialia by '■'icaier- 
falls, so called from the curling waters.’’'’ 

Our views on this subject, as on various other similar matters, were, 
moreover, fully approved by Hev. T. S. Williamson, another distin¬ 
guished missionary, and a highly respectable authority as regards the Da¬ 
kota language, with whom we had ipany a long conversation on such 
topics ev(;ry time we hap|)ened to meet with him in the territory. 

^luch might yet be done in investigating that most interesting lan¬ 
guage, in a strictly pldloloffical manner, and also tracing particularly the 
many Dakota names of mountains, hills, rivers, lakes, &c., to their true 
origin and meaning. They almost always contain some attractive allu¬ 
sion, something legendary or traditional, which might lead to most val¬ 
uable results in regard to the history, religious ideas, ancient usages, 
&c., of this largest and most powerful of all the Indian tribes of North 
America. 

We now say, in conclusion, that,on this continent, researches in phi¬ 
lology, etlinology, and history should have for their main obJe(;t the lan¬ 
guages and nations of America. The field is comparatively new and 
exceedingly interesting; an immense deal has to be done in this domain, 
the real labors of thorough and exhaustive investigation having not even 
yet begun. If these nnpretendingjiages, contributed by the author as 
his first mite to that kind of research which he wishes to see undertaken 
by the scholars of this country, serve as an incentive to others to inter¬ 
est themselves in these studies and devote some of their time and exer¬ 
tions to the same, his object will have been successfully attained. 


NOTES. 

^ Such intercalations are, in a measure, almost analogous to the usual 
insertion of the many incidental clauses in long Latin or German sen¬ 
tences, if we are allowed that comparison. 

2 c stands in the present transcription of the Dakota language for 
tch ; s for sh ; q for nasal n ; dotted letters indicate a peculiar emphasis 
in their utterance, for which we have no precise equivalent in English. 

3 Other examples in Mantchoo are kak’u, meaning male, eoch, while 
keke means hem, &c. These phenomena are, in their last analysis, redu¬ 
cible to a fixed principle, which still prevails, to some extent, in the 
above-mentioned group of Asiatic languages, and which we have some 
reason to believe once formed an essential part of many other tongues. 
We might iierhaps not improperly recognize in that antagonism some¬ 
thing of polar oi)position, some law of gjolarity. There are distinct and 
polarly opi)Osite correlatiAC vowel-classes, viz: a, o, u, in the continen¬ 
tal pronunciation, which are, as it v^-eve, positive, and e, i, which are neg¬ 
ative. Sometimes, however, the reverse takes place, so that e, i, have 
the power and significance of a, o, u, and rice versa, (a guasi “ inversion 
of the poles.”) This division is not an arbitrary one, but—we remark 
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this by the way—the classification results quite naturally from a cer¬ 
tain antagonistic relation of these vowels, respectively, to the guttural 
letters, their very test and touchstone. According to the nature of 
these vowels, the word receives often its characteristic meaning in those 
Asiatic languages; hence, only vowels of the same class occur in one 
and the same word. It would lead us too tar from our present subject if 
we should now elucidate more fully the phenomenon under consideration. 
We wish to make only a few remarks more. This peculiarity extends to 
adjectives and to verbs—qualities, (positive or negative, as the case may 
be,) actions, and states of being; evmi to postpositions, &c., (direction, 
tendency, &c.) We could, indeed, illustrate it by hundreds of exami»les, 
especially in the Central-Asiatic languages, even in the Celtic tongues, 
particularly the Irish. We might point out a very considerable num¬ 
ber of such instances finally depending on a certain principle of vowel- 
harmony. Even in our own ancient and modern languages we can now 
and then discover some slight and obscure vestiges of that perlu\])s 
originally quite extensive phenomenon of significant vowel antagonism. 
For imstance, in the GreekaiuFu£z^.-<;^; u-6 and k-i-, the article 
0 and '//; rm and rjy; roy and Aji-yj<; and &c.; in Latin, in 

cul-idus and gel-idns ; perhaps, also, in the fundamental form hoinin 
and femin, (implying hemin: f=h,.ae in Span, /iembra;) in Hebrew, 
and x'n; Arabic > 2 ? and ^ ; riwaiid hi, &c., and other expressions 
of contrast, negation, or opposite tendencies generally. We also find 
in German stwmm and stiinm—referring to the voice or its absence; 
in English, the verbs to step and to stop, &c. 

* Though it is almost evident that 6ur) has not a separate and inde¬ 
pendent existence in the language, but is always found combined with 
pronominal suffixes, such as cui'jkii, {her elder sister,) we nevertheless 
meet also compounds like the following: 6uT)ya, to have for an elder sister. 
We may, therefore, safely conclude that diiv] in and the verb 

Gnr)ya is the word which designates a/h elder s-ister. IMoreover, the 1‘orm 
6ui)lcu has a parallel expression in ih)tu, which means Us cld-er hrother ; 
and as hu is identical Avith gu in consequence of a very common con¬ 
sonantal jpevMutation, it becomes obvious that gui), indeed, means elder 
sister, as cffi is known to signify elder brother. 

® In the Grusinian language, mama means fatlier~m\ apparent anom- 
al^, owing, jierhaps, to a mere interchange of the labials, passing here 
over into tlieir extremes. Another-shifting of the labials, though less 
in extent, we find in the Asiatic tongues, where we also meet with habix 
for father,/a/a for mother, &c. 

® By means of such postpositions the declension of nouns is effected 
in the Uial-Altaic languages. The JIakota cases of declension, if we 
can use this term, amount likewise to a very rude sort of oyrjlutination, 
or rather simple adding of the postpositions to the nouns. There can 
be here no question ot any real infiection or declension, since there is 
throughout only a kind of loose adhesion, and nowhere what we might 
call a true cohesion. The postpositions are in the written language 
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added to the noiiiis without being conjoined to them in writing, (except 
the plural ending jn’,) as is also the case in the Mongolian language, the 
Turco-Tartar dialects, and other tongues of this class. 

‘ We see in the historical development of our own modern languages 
an abundance of similar phenomena ; thus in respect of the mere qumi- 
monnmental, and, as it were, fossil existence of labials, such, for in¬ 
stance, as h, p; and in regard to English words like debt, which in 
French long ago became dette. In English the b ot debt {= debitum) 
has become onlj’ silent, while in Fr^^iich, on the contrary, it has now no 
tolerance whatever, even as an historical landmark. There is, in fact, 
more conservatism in English. The French appears a more volatile, 
changeable element, even in the minor details of the language. Thus, 
again, we have in English the word doubt, with petrified silent b, which 
they seem unwilling, as yet, to let go, while in French we have doute 
without that b. Many other examples might be adduced in support of 
this very simple and common fact in all languages. In sept, (seven,) the 
French still neglect ridding their language of that now useless silent p. 
They do, it seems, not aftect such antiquities, and will, most likely, do 
with words like septt as they have done with clef, (clavis,) where the 
final labial / became gradually silent but was left untouched. It is even 
now allowed to remain, but another form has already come into use at 
the same time with it, and a bey is now a-days clef and cle. 

This interchange is seen in almost all languages of one and the same 
iamily, when compared with each other; thus, for instance, the use of 
Ic instead of t constitutes one of the characteristic difierences between 
the Hawaiian tongue of the Sandwich Islands and the language of Ta¬ 
hiti, the Marquesan, Karotangan, &c., both groups, however, belonging 
to the Malayo-Oceanic, or more particularly the Micronesian stock. 

^ c stands here for a letter that does not strictly belong to the word, 
viz, y, which is merely inserted euphonically between koUi and opa. 

10 We venture this derivation so much the more boldly, inasmuch as 
the etymology ot bread, brod, &c,, is, in a degree, still an open question, 
Grimm connecting it—though not particularly insisting thereon—with 
brocken, brechen, to break, &g., while Anglo-Saxon scholars endeavor to 
trace the English word bread to breadan, (to nourish,) which, however, 
seems rather to be a denominative verb, such as lighten from light. 
Their etymological attempts being mere opinions, mere assertions with¬ 
out })roof, we feel encouraged to maintain ours. 

” The r in the Greek re? is only an apparent exception to it, as is well 
understood by those conversant with the facts of comparative grammar. 

12 There is some room left for an attempt to derive ivakaijka direct 
irom wakai). The ideas possibly underlying such a derivation would 
appear to us rather far-fetched and fanciful. 

Other Indian tribes call alcoholic liquor/re-water instead of spirit- 
water, as, for instance, the Chipjiewas, in whose language it is ishkode 
loahu, &c. 

The Old peiihuta is also applied to various other vegetable essen- 
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beverages, &c. Tlius, coffee is called pczilmta sapa, literally, hlaclc 
medicine; just as the Chippewas express it iii tlieir language by maladc 
jnashlciki icahu^^i^blnck medicine water.) 

The woi'd mmi (water) is the same which is contained also in the 
name of 21rnrm;.sota, (properly mini-eotqn) meaning ichitish tcafer, and refer¬ 
ring to the b'tt/i'pn- minisotUy which is the Minne.sota or St. reter's Kiver, 
and also to the 2Ide m inisoia^ the so-cnlled “ dear Lake.” 

It is often.the.case that Indians give to other nations names simply 
derived from some entirely external^ merely accidental, and altogether 
unessential circumstance or quality, in these strangers, which at first 
principally struck their attention. Xh'^^? instance, the inhabitants 
of the United States are called by the Dakotas meaning Bit; 

K 7 iivcs] by the Chippewas, Idichimokoman, which likewise signifies Big 
Knives, probably from the sivords of the United States soldiers in the 
Territories. 

Just in the same way, the errottcous orthography of “ ISIinncsota” 
was introduced for the more correct jl/Minsotn ; and this is seen again— 
we mention it in passing—in that monstrous Dakota-Creek compound, 
“ Min^^eapoIis,” meaning “ lUrtiertown.” 

Any such meanings-of tTmlia, ,qS|bio UMle'' and making a noise 
like that of icaterfalls must be considered sinqdy as secondary, as a 
mere extension of the original signification of that word, \ iz. langhing, 
i+ll«lia, mouth-curling, as it were; nothing whatever'being contained in 
the constituents of that word which could have even the remotest refer¬ 
ence to icater or a cascade. The word itself seems to follow this devia¬ 
tion from its imoper import, being even differently accentuated in that 
sort of figurative acceptation, viz. iYiaYia instead of iYidXia. 

Similar blunders frequently occm;. Thus, in the erroneous and un¬ 
meaning English.translation of Indian names generally—for instance, 
of “ Hole-in-the-Day ”—in which wqrt^it was intended to express simply 
one who (as a powerful archer) perforates the slaj with his arrows, which 
we could easily place beyond any doubt, if it would not lead us too far 
from our present subject. So have travelers, too, themselves put the 
words “ sqnaiv,'’’’ “papys,” &c., into the months of the Dakotas, though 
these words belong exclusively to widely different tribes, and are on 
other occasions again repeated by the Dakota Indians to strangers, as 
they simply suppose such words to be English, and, therefore, more in¬ 
telligible to tlie latter! The same applies to the Chippewa word “ w/6o,” 
(he died or is dead.,) which travelers, xirobably deeming it the general 
and only Indian term for that idea, taught, as it were, to the Dakotas, 
who constantly make use of it in their conversation with Americans, 
mistaking it in turn and in like manner for an English word, or some 
thing more easily accessible to the mind of the strangers. 



